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GOOD- WORDS.—XXXTI. 


Every man who forsakes evil and does right draws 
near to God, and is approved by Him. 
JoHn BELLOWS. 


From his Memoir. 


OUR FATHER. 


Father divine! Almighty mind! 
Whose essence fills immensity! 
No date for Thee can creatures find, 

But one entire Eternity. 


I AM is Thy amazing name, 
Existence, absolute, alone; 

One God, immutably the same, 
Supporting all, upheld by none. 


Duration infinite as Thine! 
One vast, sublime, eternal now! | 
Thou liv’st in majesty divine, 
Thyself alone conceiving how. 








JAMES GASKILL. 


[These ‘‘extracts’’ are taken from a sketch of our esteemed 
Friend, the late James Gaskill, written by his wife. The 
sketch was intended as a family one, but his many friends, 
we are sure, will be interested in what we have selected. ] 


James ‘Gaskill, son of John and Naomi Gaskill, 
was born in Salem, N. J., in Third month, 1834. His 
parents moved to Philadelphia in 1837, where he went 
to school to Lydia Bradway when he and his brother 
George were so small they had to get down on their 
hands and knees to climb over the high eurbstones 
that edged the pavements in those days. 

In 1838 the family moved to West Chester, Pa., 
where the father had a shoe store and employed ap- 
prentices according to the custom of the times; these 
apprentice boys petted and also teased James and 
George. 

The death of George left James very lonely, and 
they shortly after returned to Philadelphia, which 
made another break in his social life. He often 
looked out the railroad towards West Chester and 
thought of the boys he had left behind. This shows 
that even children are disturbed by frequent re- 
movals. 

His mother was very careful about the books her 
children read. At that time books for children were 
not numerous. One day James bought a little book 
for a penny, but, as bis mother did not approve of it, 
he took it back. His father inculeated the most per- 
fect truthfulness as being indispensable to a noble 





character, saying that if a boy did not lie he could 
not do much else that was bad, “ for a lie is used to 
cover every other sin.” James’s sense of honesty was 
soon tested, for one day a boy playmate stole two or- 
anges from in front of a grocery store, and gave 
James one; he took it home in his pocket and said to 
his mother, tearfully, “ Mother, ain’t the receiver as 
bad as the thief?” Her reply was, “ Yes, my son.” 
She then went with him to the store and returned 
the orange, which was a painful errand, but impres- 
sive. 

His health prevented his attending school after his 
thirteenth year. He entered the Boys’ High School 
at the age of 12, and progressed well in all his studies, 
but was taken with a fever, which threatened the 
brain, so his father kept him out of school. He then 
learned how to make shoes, and worked at that trade 
long enough to earn his first gold watch; but he 
wanted to be a lawyer, so he turned his studies in that 
direction. Dr. Penrose Stidham took an interest in 
him and taught him Latin, and he walked three miles 
three times a week to recite it. This was continued 
three years, until he could read Cesar and Virgil, 
and his preceptor said he could teach him no further. 
He was able to recite the Latin declensions, inflec- 
tions, ete., verbatim until his sixtieth year. Such 
was the memory drill “our faithful fathers knew.” 

At this time he conscientiously considered whether 
he could be a lawyer, putting to himself the ques- 
tion whether he could defend a person whom he be- 
lieved to be guilty; he answered in the negative, and 
so gave up that cherished idea. He then studied 
higher mathematics and bookkeeping, and also 
learned marine adjusting, which is a solution of 
claims made by the different owners of a cargo 
when there is loss, either by fire, shipwreck or jetti- 
son at sea. These complicated accounts involve the 
interests of many conflicting claims and require a 
knowledge of the laws of nations in marine matters, 
and often the assistance of translators in various lan- 
guages, which is liable to increase the difficulties by 
misunderstanding. 


The captain and crews of vessels often assembled 
at James Gaskill’s office, and he required them to 
make affidavits to the truth of their statements. He 
was the last adjuster of marine losses in Philadel- 
phia; the port, as a port, having fallen behind in the 
mereantile world, offers no inducements to young ad- 
justers to study the business. 


In 1857 the Prescott Literary Association was 
formed, and James became its treasurer and held the 
office during the life of the Society, part of whose 
concern was to hold public meetings. It was the fore- 
runner of the People’s Literary Congress and of the 
Star Course of Lectures, which brought eminent men 
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of those stirring times in touch with the people. 
Charles Sumner, Wendell Phillips, Henry Ward 

3eecher, John G. Hale, George W. Curtis were 
among the speakers who claimed thoughtful interest 
in those days before and after “the impending 
crisis.” 

James married in Third month, 1863, Susanna M. 
Nicholson, and became a member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. In the winter of 
1869 he accompanied T. Ellwood Chapman on a col- 
lecting tour among Friends to see if funds could be 
raised toward building a meeting house in the north- 
western part of the city. Having attended the little 
indulged meeting held over an engine house, a saloon, 
and finally back of a plumber’s shop, at Nineteenth 
and North Streets, and seeing the interest that was 
felt in keeping it up, he was convinced that the time 
had come for Friends to have a building. By con- 
stant and combined efforts, the sum of $9,000 was 
subscribed, in sums ranging from $100 to $1. They 
then brought the concern to Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, which, being convinced of its sincerity, ap- 
pointed a committee to take it in charge; interested 
members, Ann Weaver, Elizabeth Newport, Eli and 
Elizabeth Dillon, Louisa J. Roberts, Susan G. Nichol- 
son and a few others, had met informally to consider 
the matter and consult as to location, ete., and a lot 
on the west side of Nineteenth Street, above Poplar, 
was thought suitable, but, after Green Street 
Monthly Meeting took the matter up, two of the 
committee, Samuel Jeanes and James V. Watson, 
found a lot at Seventeenth and Girard Avenue availa- 
ble. It was purchased for $17,000, and committees 
authorized to make collections. Before the house 
was completed it was found that $45,000 would be 
needed. This was raised, and the commodious stone 
building opened in Ninth month, 1872, for Girard 
Avenue Meeting and school. James was a member 
of the School Committee and served as its treasurer 
for thirty-one years. He was a teacher in the First- 
day School there, loving his boys with a quiet attach- 
ment, for ten years, until he removed from the city to 
Swarthmore, in 1882. He was a member of the Com- 
mittee of Friends’ Central School, and also its treas- 
urer, thirty years, as well as a member and treasurer 
of the Library Committee from 1868 to 1903. He 
was a constant reader of the books in the library, and 
valued them highly, and the librarian said he was one 
of our best readers, reading large volumes carefully 
through, often expressing great sympathy for the life 
stgeuggles of men of note whose lives were depicted. 

“‘ Bear ve one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the 
law of Christ,” was a favorite text with him. He ex- 
emplified it in his dealings and by his actions. Just 
a few weeks previous to his death, when he was far 
from strong, he was seen assisting a poor, overbur- 
dened woman, getting off a train, by carrying her 
heavy satchel. His health declined gradually, he be- 
ing oceasionally attacked by seasons of unconscious- 
ness. These depressed his spirits, but he said one 
day, “If the Heavenly Father sees fit to afflict me 
in this way, I must bear it with all the fortitude I 
ean ”; then added, “ I am trving to do the best I ean; 
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so are we all.” He manifested the greatest courage 
and bore without a murmur his increasing illness, his 
sentiment in regard to sickness being, “‘ Don’t worry 
about yourself.” He passed sweetly away on Third 
month 31st, 1905, aged 71 years and three months. 
Four of the most important events of his life oc- 
curred in Third month: his birth, marriage, copart- 
nership and death. 

Elizabeth Powell Bond, Samuel 8. Ash, Samuel 
Jones, Jesse Holmes and Hannah F. Roberts, of 
Chester, Pa., bore testimony to his fidelity to duty 
and his growth in usefulness, from the little to the 
more. Expression of loss sustained was given in se- 
lect meeting, of which he was a member, and many 
letters full of appreciation of his Christian life were 
received, showing that he did not need to prepare 
to die, as his life had given evidence of a “ sweet and 
gentle soul,” and he was “valued for his sterling 
worth.” 


Before his close he seemed to feel the sudden “ lift 
of the heart” referred to in the following poem: 


“When we stand with the woods around us, 

And the great boughs overhead; 

When the wind blows cool on our foreheads, 
And the breath of the pines is shed; 

When the song of the thrush is singing— 
Wonderful, rich, apart— 

Between the sound and the silence 
Comes a sudden lift of the heart. 


“When we seek, with the clearer vision 

That grief the revealer brings, 

For the threads that are shot together 
In the close-wrought web of things, 

And find that pain is woven 
Into love and joy and art— 

Between the search and the solace 
Comes a sudden lift of heart. 


“And when life’s parting candle 

Gutters and flares and sinks; 

When the eye no longer wanders, 
And the brain no longer thinks; 

When only the hands pluck idly 
At the sheet till the spirit part— 

Does there come between living and dying 
A sudden lift of the heart ?” 


QUAKERISM AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


[The following from the American Friend is by Eleanor 
Wood, a Western Friend of the other branch. She studied at 
Chicago University, and has spent the past two years in study 
at Woodbrooke, social betterment work and investigation in 
York, England, and in study in Berlin, Germany. She took 
acceptable part in our Assembly for First-day School Teach- 
ers at Buck Hill Falls in Sixth month.] 


There seems to be a growing interest among 


Friends in the careful study of our history. We 
feel more and more that we ought to understand 
analytically the terms the early friends used and to 
be able to trace out the development of the early or- 
ganization. This is important work, but it will be of 
true vital value only if it leads us to reproduce the 
life which produced those terms and that organiza- 
tion. Only when one has felt the power of those 
illumined lives does one begin to understand why 
they talked of the “ Inner Light,” and how such spir- 
itually democratic arrangements grew. 
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It seems strange that we could consciously be the 
nominal followers of such Christlike lives and yet so 
fail to catch their spirit as to regard them chiefly in- 
teresting as phenomena of history. Yet as one looks 
out over the Society and thinks of what the effect 
would be if we were all applying the fundamental 
ideas of Quakerism simply, but unflinchingly, to the 
inhumanity about us and carrying the simple Gospel 
to those hungering for God, one feels that there must 
have been some break in the apostolic succession, It 
sometimes seems as if the world-old cycle from life 
to form has been completed in our midst, and phrases 
which onee thrilled with life now call up only theo- 
logical associations, and the organization which once 
made every individual a part of a living body is now 
left to a few “elder Friends,” who seem to carry it 
out as a dull duty. Monthly Meeting does not have 
an interesting sound to many ears to-day. This is 
surely because we do not make our business to con- 
sist of those vital problems which would occupy us 
if we clearly recognized that the conception of 
the Inner Light is simply a deeper statement of the 
brotherhood of man, and puts upon us all the respon- 
sibilities arising from that conception. George Fox 
won the term ‘Quaker by the power with which he 

‘alled upon the instruments of evil to tremble before 
the Lord. But to-day we calmly say: “ Yes, I am a 
Quaker,” though the thriving wrongs about us seem 
to feel little cause to quake. 

To be sure, this is too dark a view of our situa- 
tion. There are many stirrings of true life that give 
hope of immeasurable growth. The spiritual life in 
the Society of Friends of America at the present 
time and the amount of social work being done as an 
expression of that life is only small in comparison 
with what it might be. But if life is to increase ac- 
cording to its nature it must have not only the right 
relation to the Source of Life, but also opportunity 
to express itself in various and definite kinds of ser- 
vice. 

There was no break between love and its expres- 
sion in the lives of the early Friends. It sent them 
out preaching and healing! They attacked and re- 
sisted social wrongs with their whole hearts, using 
the methods at their disposal, though they were not 
perfect. 

What first set Fox to thinking in the line which 
finally led to his revelations was the inconsistency 
which he felt in the social relationships of professing 
Christians. He was glad to accept the invitation to 
drink, for he liked fellowship with any who had 
‘“a sense of good,” but when his companions de- 
graded the fellowship into a silly banter to drink 
more than they needed, he said: “ If it be so, I will 
leave you.” Then it seemed to him that the people 
about him, instead of having a true fellowship, only 
came “ together into vanity.” As the clouds came 
down on his spirit he anxiously inquired whether he 
had “ wronged any.” In the midst of his distress, 
like many another, he found some leadings toward 
light in little social services. He celebrated Christ- 
mas by “ looking out” poor widows from house to 
house and helping them, and expressed his apprecia- 





tion of invitations to weddings by going afterward to 
seek to do them some kindness. As the light of 
Christ broke through his clouds and he felt impelled 
to proclaim his good news he considered it an essen- 
tial part of his mission to go to courts, ete., “ to warn 
them to leave off oppressions and oaths, and to turn 
from deceit to the Lord, and do justly.” He went 
to a place where there was “a sitting of justices 
about hiring servants” and exhorted the justices 
“not to oppress the servants in their wages, but to 
do that which was right and just to them,” and also 
“the servants to do their duties and serve honestly.” 

The whole range of social relationships came into 
Fox’s idea of preaching the Gospel. Besides “ speak- 
ing and writing to judges and justices,” he went to 
public drinking houses, warning them not to “ let the 
people have more drink than would do them good ”’; 
to the markets “to declare against their deceitful 
merchandize, cheating, and cozening, warning all 
to deal justly, to speak the truth, to let their yea be 
yea and their nay be nay”; to those furnishing and 
partaking i in amusements that they should avoid all 
that “ burthened the pure life’; to school teachers 
that they should “ teach children sobriety in the fear 
of the Lord”; to heads of families that they should 
conduct themselves apd their families as “ patterns of 
sobriety and virtue.” He says he was to “ bring peo- 
ple off from all the world’s religions, which are vain, 
that they might know the pure religion, might visit 
the fatherless, the widows, and the strangers, and keep 
themselves from the spots of the world; then there 
would not be so many beggars, the sight of whom 
often grieved my heart, as it denoted so much hard- 
heartedness amongst them that professed the name of 
Christ.” 

It is certainly interesting that at the time that the 
special illumination came, of which Fox says, “ All 
things were new and all creation gave another smell 
unto me,” there comes a special perception of what 
the three great professions might be if only they 
were not “ out of the wisdom, out of the faith, out of 
the equity and perfect law of God.” The priests 
might be publishers of “ the true faith,” the lawyers 
might help people to love their neighbors as them- 
selves, and he was so impressed with the possibilities 
of the physician’s calling that he was “ at a stand ” 
whether he “ should practice physic for the good of 
mankind.” Not only did Fox feel called to preach 
the general truth that Christ “ enlighteneth all men 
and women with His divine and saving light,” but to 
make specifie application of it in refusing to fall in 
with the customs that recognized “ high and low.” 
He was to neither put off his hat nor bow to any, but 

» “thee and thou all men and women, meeting all 
on the basis of a common brotherhood.” 


What a task, indeed! To refuse to countenance a 


principle so deep-seated in church and state! And 
“Oh, the scorn, heat and fury that arose! Oh, the 
blows, punchings, beatings and i imprisonments ” that 


followed ! 
It is- certainly more convenient to hold one’s 
democracy in a less definite and vital form! But Fox 


was not able to make his religion a matter of conven- 
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ience. It was a glowing love that was willing to 
sacrifice whatever it might cost to seek and save the 
lost. 

With such a love burning within it would not mat- 
ter whether we use Fox’s terms or not, but at least 
we would not use them meaninglessly, and would we 
not concern ourselves more deeply about the wrongs 
around us¢ Would we not realize more keenly that 
the message of the Inner Light is still needed ? 

Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


“WORKING TOGETHER FOR SWARTH- 
MORE.” 
To the Editors of the Frrenps’ LyTeLLiGENcER: 

Dear Friends: In common, doubtless, with many 
of your readers, I was much interested in your excel- 
lent editorial entitled “ Working Together for 
Swarthmore.” You spoke in a general way of the 
various means by which the welfare of the College 
and the cause for which it stands might be promoted. 
I have recently been engaged in writing a historical 
sketch of the College, and my researches have em- 
phasized in a specitic manner the large variety of 
interests which have engaged the devoted efforts of 
men and women of varied tastes and talents, and 
which still need support and development at the 
hands of the present generation of Friends. 

The work of the eariy Friends in urging and pro- 
viding for education as the handmaid of religion, and 
the labors of Benjamin Hallowell and Martha Tyson 
in advocating by pen and voice the establishment of 
a Friends’ college, recalled the fact that there lies 
before many Friends of to-day the opportunity 
and the duty of promoting a more genuine apprecia- 
tion of the higher education as an aid to the indi- 
vidual in the development of his moral and spiritual 
nature, and to the Society in the fulfillment of its 
mission in the changing world around it. 

The stand which the founders of the College took 
in favor of co-education, at a time when only three 
other colleges had adopted it, and the marked success 
which the system has had at Swarthmore through- 
out the thirty-six years of its history, recalled the 
present opportunity and duty of basing upon a thor- 
ough study of all the theories and facts involved in 
the question, and advocacy of applying even more suc- 
cessfully in all our schools and at Swarthmore that 
fundamental Quaker doctrine of equality of oppor- 
tunity for men and women which we all stand for in 
home and meeting, and which most of us stand for in 
State as well. 

The planting of a pear orchard, the setting out of 
a large variety of trees which are more and more 
becoming the glory of the College campus, the erec- 
tion of an entrance gate, the Dean’s rose-garden, an 
alumna’s crocus-border, the Class ivies—all recall 
the further possibilities of beautifying Swarthmore’s 
unrivalled site, and of making lawn and woodland, 
paths and roads and fences, groves and buildings, an 
increasingly beautiful and majestic setting for the 
educational temple devoted to the development of 





God’s image in the souls of our young men and 
women. 

The weekly visits through many years of women 
devoted to the making of homes, have recalled the 
countless touches awaiting many capable hands which 
can help to realize in dormitories and parlors and 
dining-rooms Swarthmore’s ideal of a college life in 
a home-setting, and to make the College home, as 
well as the parental one, the “ sacred refuge of our 
race.” 

The fact that on the College campus stands the 
house in which was born Benjamin West, America’s 
first great painter and the president of England’s 
Royal Academy, while in the corridors of Parrish 
Hall hang a hundred photographs of great paintings 
presented by alumni in honor of Dean Bond’s tenth 
year of service, remind us of the great opportunity 
which exists at Swarthmore for encouraging courses 
of instruction by a hall of the fine arts, and by pic- 
tures, plaster casts, models, etc., a taste for and skill 
in painting, sculpture, architecture and music, which 
we Friends are longing for more and more as the lost 
heritage of our people. 

As we look upon the portraits of the pioneer work- 
ers for Swarthmore which hang in the Manager’s Par- 
lor and adorn the Assembly Hall, we are impressed 
by the fact that many more portraits of Quaker 
worthies should look down upon our young people 
and, like the placid faces of the Friends on the upper 
seats in Meeting, the memory of whom comes 
back to us all from our youth, should serve as daily 
incentives to them to strive towards “ the things that 
are more excellent.” 

As we rehearse the names of the world’s great 
men and women whom succeeding generations of 
Swarthmore students have listened to—Thomas 
Hughes, Matthew Arnold, Julia Ward Howe, Charles 
Wagner, Andrew D. White, Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, and many more, we feel that no more cher- 
ished boon could be conferred upon many a young 
soul striving upward than the words and presence of 
some one who has attained the heights before them, 
and whose onward beckonings would serve as stim- 
ulus and guidance through many years of after life. 

The dozen years of painful effort which built up a 
collection of 3,600 books in the College library, only 
to see them swept away in the great fire of 1881, and 
the gifts from alumni and others which have counter- 
acted that disaster, and have already filled the shelves 
again with 24,000 volumes, emphasizes anew the 
pressing need of a library building and of a constant 
replenishment of that great central power-plant of 
every college—its collection of books. 

The gift of Anson Lapham, one generation ago, 
and the donations of many concerned friends since, 
which have brought together 2,700 volumes of pecu- 
liar interest to our Society in the Friends’ Historical 
Library, point out the fading opportunities which 
many friends now have of sending to the College for 
safekeeping in this already splendid collection the 
books, diaries, letters, pictures, relics, which would 


be of priceless value to the students and historians of 
our Society. 
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The labors of Dr. Leidy and of many others who 
have taken a generous interest in building up the Col- 
lege museum and laboratories impress the many ser- 
vices, large and small, which might be rendered to 
the study of the physical sciences by those who take 
delight in “ thinking God’s thoughts after him,” and 
in harnessing the forces of nature in the service of 
man. . 

The first printed appeal in behalf of a Friends’ col- 
lege, issued in 1860 by a committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting, which urged the establishment of a 
college for the training of teachers, and the eight 
years’ premature experiment with a normal depart- 
ment in the early years of the College, recalled the 
great present desirability of fitting for the 244 teach- 
ers’ positions in our Friends’ schools graduates of 
Swarthmore, thoroughly trained not only in the sub- 
jects of study given into their charge, but also in the 
science and art of teaching them most effectively. 

The long, slow growth of the College away from 
the necessity of maintaining a preparatory school, 
and the rise of ten or a dozen schools admirably 
equipped for promoting secondary education, empha- 
size the desirability of perfecting some method by 
which the ties of mutual aid and support may be 
strengthened. 

The establishment by Westbury Quarterly Meet- 
ing of a scholarship, by some alumnz of a college 
settlement fellowship, and by various individuals of 
two other fellowships and three-score scholarships, 
have impressed the good which might be accomplished 
by Friends in their individual or organized capacity 
by increasing these opportunities, which alone make 
possible a college education for many a Quaker 
youth, who would profit greatly by it. The College 
already extends what is, in proportion to its resources, 
most generous aid in the nature of scholarships and 
loans; but it is an ideal of many that every Quaker 
boy or girl, who could really profit by it, should have 
ihe opportunity of making his own, for a livelihood 
and for life, the benefits of the higher education 
provided by our only Quaker college. 

The increase of the college students from 26 to 
245 within one generation, and the fact that sixteen 
Stateseast of the Mississippiareat present represented 
by them, recalls the possibility of so exerting indi- 
vidual and organized influence that the College shall 
have within its fold, for four years of instruction and 
inspiration, young men and women from every 
Friendly community throughout our land, and thus 
shall furnish a strong bond of union between Friends 
which shall help to overcome the submerging influ- 
ences of our great cities and the isolating effects of 
immense tracts of farm land and mountain forests, 
which are bearing more and more heavily upon our 
small and seattered Society. . 


The many years of honorable record made by the 
various societies founded and maintained by the stu- 
dents, recall the opportunity open to those who be- 
lieve in the invigorating results of organized efforts 
to make more potent for good the literary societies, 
the fraternities, or the Young Friends’ Association. 

The establishment of the Alumni Association in 





1875, and of four other Swarthmore Clubs in Phila- 
delphia, New York, Baltimore and Chicago, and the 
work already done by them in renewing college 
friendships and promoting the welfare of their alma 
mater, impresses the opportunity which is thus 
brought within reach of those children and friends 
of the College who cannot go frequently to Swarth- 
more itself, to make the Sw: arthmore light shine more 
brightly in their own hearts, to reflect it upon the 
minds of others, and to devise ways and means of 
increasing it at the central hearth. 

The publication of a series of Swarthmore College 
Bulletins and of a weekly newspaper and magazine, 
The Swarthmorean, presents the opportunity of 
bringing to bear upon the College activities the in- 
fluence of the matured thought and Friendly princi- 
ples which have been brought out in the heart of 
daily life. 

Thus, in turning over the records of our Quaker 
College, my mind has been filled not only with grat- 
itude for the success which it has achieved in the 
pioneer stage of its career, and in face of the many 
serious obstacles and tasks which have confronted it, 
but also with a lively appreciation of the many di- 
verse interests embodied in a college, and of the 
diversity of tastes and talents requisite for their crea- 
tion. I have been forcibly impressed, also, with the 
fact that not solely gifts of large sums of money from 
one or a few individuals make a successful college, 
but the devotion of the one and the two talents on 
the part of many men and women of many minds 
and capacities is also imperatively necessary. And 
so I have endeavored to point out in this letter almost 
a score of ways of enabling every friend of the Col- 
lege to participate in that noble, that sacred labor be- 
queathed to us by an earlier generation, of “ working 
together for Swarthmore.” 

Jamestown, R. I. Ws. L. Hutt. 








DREARY CHILD LIFE. 


At the recent annual Conference on Charities and 
Corrections, George Vaux, Jr., director of the Phila- 
delphia House of Refuge, made a “ Plea for Esthetic 
Surroundings.” He said: 

“ We declaim against the squalor and barrenness 
of child life in the congested districts of our great 
cities. But do we use our influence to have public 
buildings and schoolhouses and institutions of beau- 
tiful architectural proportions? As a rule, no build- 
ing costs less solely because it is ugly. Beauty does 
not add to expense. I am not referring to mere orna- 
mentation, but to essentials. And to have lines well 
proportioned, curves graceful and colors harmonious 
does not make a building costly either in money or in 
ultimate usefulness.” 








“ There is not one of us who cannot make our lives 
sweet to those who approach. Gentleness, courtesy, 
contentment, trust, calmness, goodness,—these are 
like roses in the world.” 
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ELIZABETH LLoypD, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 12, 1905. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 





CHANGE AS TO ANSWERING THE QUERIES. 


Iy all our meetings, as they have been waking up 
to more life and more concern to get into actual 
touch with the lives and interests of the body of the 
membership, there has been inevitably a feeling of 
dissatisfaction with the queries and the routine man- 
ner in which they have come to be answered. Every 
Friend knows that the answers are hopelessly formal, 
and that they do not give any real information as to 
the actual condition of the spiritual and social life 
of the membership. Different ones take different 
courses of action in regard to this unsatisfactory state 
of affairs. A very large number have stopped going 
to monthly and quarterly meetings altogether, some 
simply from being bored and from lack of interest, 
some frankly acknowledging that the answering of 
the queries means nothing to them and is too tedious 
to endure. Other faithful ones continue to go and 
help “ keep up” the business meetings; and some, 
still more faithful, by being alive to the promptings 
of the spirit, contribute to a live consideration of the 
condition of Society, by giving expression to their 
thoughts during the pauses between the answers. 
The disinclination to change has prevented our bring- 
ing up the difficulty frankly in the meetmg. But for 
some time there has been a good deal of talk among 
members wnofficially, in favor of discontinuing the 
answering of the queries, the fact that the custom has 
been discontinued in the English meetings being 
much spoken of. There can be no doubt that there is 
a strong sentiment not only among those who are not 


active in the business but ought to be, but also among’ 


our concerned and long-suffering faithful members. 
Now at last not only is the matter talked of, but 
Friends have ventured to bring it up in meeting. It 
is brought up very timidly, and there is some tendency 
to put it down very promptly. In a recent quarterly 
meeting, in the face of a very earnest though not very 
emphatically outspoken concern that the subject be 
carefully considered, one Friend urged that it be 
dropped without even so much as being referred to 
a committee, as had been asked. Another was in 
favor of dropping it because the yearly meeting was 
thought not to be likely to pay much attention to any 
such proposed change, forgetting that the yearly 
meeting is not a body of bishops nor a synod or 


church council to rule the constituent meetings, but 
is an opportunity for the representatives and the gen- 
eral membership to counsel together as to what is 
best, and as to what is the actual condition of spiritual 
and social life of the membership. The time for this 
attitude of suppression is past. This subject is, and 
for some time has been, one of serious concern on the 
part of a large number of our active membership and 
those we would like to have as active, and it must be 
considered. 

At the recent New York Yearly Meeting one of 
the quarterly meetings brought up a suggestion that 
some change be made as to the answering of the 
queries, and it was sympathetically considered by the 
yearly meeting. A committee was appointed to take 
the suggestion under consideration, and to make a full 
report as to the manner of getting at the condition of 
Society. That committee is earnestly at work, hav- 
ing held an important meeting at the time of the re- 
cent Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The subject has 
now been brought up in one of the quarterly meetings 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. There a large and 
representative committee has been appointed, and 
the whole subject will be thoroughly considered be- 
fore any proposition is sent up to the yearly meeting. 
Should some proposition for change, or even for do- 
ing away with the time-honored custom, come up, 
there can be no doubt that it must be as impartially 
considered in Philadelphia as in New York, and as 
faithfully studied before any action is taken, whether 
it be to make a change or to decide against any 
change. Meantime the subject ought to be carefully 
studied by our membership, especially in those yearly 
meetings in which it will come up next spring. We 
must remember that we have no bishops to whom we 
ean leave the decision as to these important matters. 
The yearly meeting is nothing more nor less than the 
ordinary membership of the Society, and if the mem- 
bership at large has given no consideration and study 
io the question, it cannot be very wisely handled when 
this membership gets together as a yearly meeting. 

Meantime, it is not for us to take it for granted 
that there is no other way but to give up the answer- 
ing of the queries. A great deal is said about what 
the English meetings do. But no one has yet given 
us the results of a careful study of the present Eng- 
lish method of dealing with the “ state of Society.” 
The English experience, since giving up the answering 
of the queries, ought to be studied and ought to be 
considered just as it is and for what it is worth. We 
ought not to take it for granted that because Friends 
over there have made the change it is as a matter of 
course a good thing. As to what has happened in 
those American orthodox meetings in which very 
radical changes have been made in procedure and 
“modern ” methods of business adopted, we have a 
testimony in a recent editorial of the American 
Friend, as follows: 


Most of our yearly meetings have practically ceased to 
“consider the state of society.” A generation ago the consid- 
eration of the state of society was almost the whole of yearly 
meeting—it was the exercise about which everything cen- 
tered. Even yet this is the case in Philadelphia. It is not un- 
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common in this yearly meeting to spend two days out of the 
five days of the yearly meeting on the queries and their an- 
swers. That proportion is none too great; the only trouble is 
that the time is not used more intelligently. It is mainly oc- 
cupied on minor testimonies and little preachments, and no 
attempt is made to grapple with the actual state of affairs or 
to discover ways and means to build up the church. In Cali- 
fornia Yearly Meeting there was not the slightest indication 
that anybody realized that the internal life of the church 
needed a close and careful review. The statistics had been 
carefully prepared, and they were read and very briefly com- 
mented on. Then a superficial report from the quarterly meet- 
ings was read. These reports made no attempt to review the 
year’s work and still less to diagnose the situation in the vari- 
ous meetings. There was no hint of any forecast of the fu- 
ture. They were listened to absolutely without comment, and 
the next business was taken up. ‘This method may have some 
advantages over the old plan of having a day devoted to long, 
thin preachments, but both methods are wrong. In California 
two sessions (one an evening session with a large attendance) 
are spent on foreign missions, nearly the whole of one session 
on home missions and a session on evangelistic and church ex- 
tension work. This time is well spent, and it is not too much 
time for the outreaching work of the yearly meeting. But 
something is wrong with the proportion—four sessions on the 
outreaching work and twenty minutes on the state of the 
church. To an onlooker and visitor there were great problems, 
involving the very existence of the church, that never rose to 
view. It apparently occurred to no one that a yearly meet- 
ing ought to make a critical study of its own condition. A 
similar situation exists everywhere. In Philadelphia an 
attempt is made, but it is along ancient lines, and it impresses 
an observer as very feeble. ... What has been said of Cali- 
fornia could be said of most yearly meetings. . . . 


. It was not our thought to go into a discussion of 
the whole matter at this time, but only to call atten- 
to it and to the importance of giving it careful study. 
There are some things to bear in mind: the subject 
cannot be dropped nor suppressed without considera- 
tion; it ought not to be hurriedly considered; no one 
ought to take it for granted that we have only the 
alternative of either continuing the present unsatis- 
factory method or else of dropping the custom of 
answering the queries all together. All that part of 
the discipline relating to the state of Society and the 
queries ought to receive careful study historically 
and in its practical bearings on present day religious 
and social conditions among us. 

We must not doggedly hold on to a method that 
does not answer the purpose for which it was intend- 
ed; nor must we stop answering the queries simply 
because we have forgotten how to do it. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


The peace envoys from Russia. and Japan have 
been formally received by President Roosevelt and 
are about to begin their deliberations at Portsmouth. 
The leading Russian envoy, Sergius Witte, has said 
publicly that he has no expectation that peace will be 
concluded at this time, but it is generally believed 
that the purpose of this statement is to secure better 
terms for the Russians. Representatives of the great 
newspapers of Europe are gathering at Portsmouth 
in order to report adequately what may be the great- 
est event of the century. The most celebrated of 
these is George W. Smalley, formerly London cor- 
respondent of the New York Tribune, and now of 
the London Times. He is still active and alert in 
spite of his seventy-two years. 


A dispatch from St. Petersburg states that a coun- 
cil of forty-four ministers assembled at Peterhof on 
the 1st, under the presidency of the Emperor, to ex- 
amine the project for a national assembly. The origi- 
nal plan is to be thoroughly recast and put in a more 
liberal form. When complete it will have little in 
common with the scheme presented by Minister of the 
Interior Bouligin. The council will not touch upon 
the question of principle, confining itself to details on 
which there are differences of opinion. 

District Attorney Jerome of New York has an- 
nounced his intention to run for re-election as an in- 
dependent candidate. He hopes to revolutionize poli- 
tics and publie service throughout the United States 
by his independent fight for re-election. His watch- 
word is “ Public service, independent of party mas- 
ters.” 

Leading negroes of the city of New York have be- 
come alarmed over the manner in which negroes are 
being supplanted there as servants, laborers and gen- 
eral utility men, and a call has been issued for a meet- 
ing for the purpose of devising ways and means for 
the restoration of negroes to the esteem in which they 
were held as employees in former years by the white 
people. 


Mass meetings of negroes throughout the State of 
Tennessee have inaugurated a movement to have the 
“ Jim Crow ” law repealed by the General Assembly. 
Most negroes in Nashville protest against it by refus- 
ing to ride at all in the street cars rather than be put 
in the shabby ears set apart for them. 

The Central Union of Textile Workers of Phila- 
delphia has appointed a committee to prosecute manu- 
facturers who employ child labor in violation of the 
act of the last Legislature. The committee claims to 
have evidence in its possession against a number of 
large manufacturers in the city. 

A joint committee of the Methodist Protestant, 
Congregational and United Brethren Churches met 
in Pittsburg on the 2d, and, after discussing infor- 
mally the question of consolidating the denomina- 
tions, decided to gather at Dayton, Ohio, Second 
month 7th, 1906, and take formal action on the mat- 
ter. It was decided that the plans must be ratified 
by the different denominations before the union can 
be effected. The Congregational Church has a total 
membership of 600,000, the United Brethren Church 
has 300,000 members, and the Methodist Protestant 
Chureh has 200,000 members. 


P. K. Yoon and Syngmin Rhee, of Korea, have 
come to this country, not as representatives of the 
government, but of the “ true seeking hearts ” of the 
common people of the Hermit kingdom. They 
have come to ask President Roosevelt to use 
his efforts to secure the independence of their 


country when peace is concluded. They say 
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the people of Korea want protection, but not 
a protectorate. The President granted them an 
interview, they having a letter of introduc- 
tion from Secretary Taft, but he could not receive 
their petition except it be presented to the Korean 
Legation in Washington, and be passed on to the 
State Department in the usual course. 

At a conference of the other branch of Friends, 
held last week at Earlham College, Ind., a proposition 
was accepted that an appropriation be made to estab- 
lish a religious lectureship, to be carried on at and 
by the various educational institutions. A commit- 
tee was appointed to bring this before the board of 


education appointed by the general body of the 
Church. 


A new Dutch Cabinet was formed at The Hague 
on the 7th, under the premiership of G. A. Van 
Hamel, professor of philosophy at the University of 
Amsterdam, who also takes the portfolio of Minister 
of Justice. Jonkheer R. de Marees Van Swinderen, 
Minister at Washington, was appointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. The Cabinet, headed. by Dr. A. 
Kuyper, appointed in 1901, resigned on the 3d of 
last month, owing to the result of the general elec- 
tions, which sent a majority of Anti-ministerialists to 
the Second Chamber of the States General. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

The Westbury Quarterly Meeting, held at West- 
bury, Seventh month 29th, called more than the 
usual number of interested persons together, the com- 
modious new meeting house being comfortably well 
filled. ‘The business meeting developed a concern 
that representatives from subordinate meetings 
might have something to do, and might at least pre- 
sent a report of the business transacted at the meet- 
ings to which they were sent. John William Hutch- 
inson presented a minute to the meeting approving 
the efforts of President Roosevelt to stop the Rus- 
sian-Japanese war, and enlarge the scope of The 
Hague Tribunal. The concern of John William 
Hutchinson was approved by the meeting, and a copy 
of the minute will be sent by the clerk to the Presi- 
dent. In the afternoon a meeting was held under 
the auspices of the Quarterly Meeting Committee for 
the Advancement of Friends’ Principles, which was 
addressed by Congressman W. W. Cocks, of West- 
bury. The speaker advocated the maintenance of 
the Friendly organization, and especially the keeping 
up of the meetings. He did not ask for an unyield- 
ing system, but for the maintenance of the essentials 
of the faith and practice of the fathers. There was 
a brief discussion following the address. 


On First-day, the 30th, the meeting at Jericho was 
attended. This was the home of Elias Hicks, and 
here some of his descendants still live. Elias was a 
carpenter, and part of the meeting house at Jericho 
was built by him. It is quite a venerable structure, 


shingled on the sides, the old-fashioned hand-made 
nails being used in the building. Near the house 
which was the Hicks residence are four latge maple 
trees, planted by the preacher, the story being that 
he brought the small trees in his satchel from either 
Rhode Island or Connecticut. The traditions of 
Elias Hicks current about the neighborhood give 
color to the opinion held by many that he had very 
iittle directly to do with the separation which the So- 
ciety suffered. He did not consider himself a schis- 
matist, and evidently had ‘no desire to see a branch 
of the Society gathered because of his preaching. 
When the real history of the Separation appears 
Elias Hicks may take his true place in the Society as 
a mild-mannered but earnest man, kindly of heart, 
and even charitable toward his adversaries. The 
strength of the Jericho meeting really emanates from 
the First-day School, which is admirably conducted 
by Amy Willets. At the home of Samuel J. Under- 
hill we saw a portrait of Elias Hicks, entirely differ- 
ent from any that has reached the public. It is a 
side view, and although somewhat crude as a work of 
art, is interesting. No one seems to know by whom 
the picture from which this cut was produced was 
made. The picture most generally in circulation is 
said to have been made from a painting by Edwar 

Hicks. 


%* & & 


On Fourth-day the Purchase Quarterly Meeting 
was held at Purchase, with the largest attendance for 
many years. In fact, there was an outpouring of the 
people in the neighborhood, both Friends and others. 
Two Methodist ministers were present, one of them 
taking part in the meeting. Following the forenoon 
meeting the usual lunch was served, the people sit- 
ting at tables under a large tent. The yearly meet- 
ing committee to consider the queries held a well- 
attended meeting in the early afternoon. After a 
full and free expression it was felt to be the sense of 
the committee that a change should be made in the 
manner of answering the queries. Drafts of a pro- 
posed plan were presented, and the committee de- 
cided to send a draft of one of the plans, together 
with a synopsis of the deliberations of the session, to 
each member of the committee for consideration. 


The plan proposed for consideration is substantially 
as follows: 


The queries are to be read and deliberately considered in the 
yearly meeting, and in the half-yearly, quarterly, monthly and 
executive meetings immediately preceding the yearly meeting. 

It shall be the duty of the overseers to prepare and present 
to the preparative, or the monthly meeting, where no prepara- 
tive meeting is held, such statement of the state of Society 
as may seem to them to properly represent the several condi- 
tions covered by the queries. This should include a statement 
of the needs and conditions, and such recommendations for 
betterment as may seem to them right and proper. 

This statement should be read by the clerk of the prepara- 
tive or monthly meeting as the report of the overseers, after 
which the queries shall be read with a suitable pause after each 
query, to give opportunity for expression from the meeting. 
If the manifest sense of the meeting adds to or amends the 
report of the overseers touching the state or needs of society, 
the report as thus amended shall be sent to the next higher 
meeting for discipline. 

The reports of the different meetings composing a quarterly, 
half-yearly or yearly meeting, shall be combined and re-written 
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by the representatives from the subordinate to the next higher 
meeting, as the report representing the state of Society for the 
several meetings. The combined report shall be considered in 
the quarterly, half-yearly or yearly meeting in the same order 
recommended in the preceding paragraph. 

The report finally adopted by each meeting shall be recorded 
as part of the minutes of that meeting, and the report adopted 
by the yearly meeting shall be recorded, and also printed as 
part of the proceedings of the meeting. 

In order to avoid stereotyped phraseology and mere formal- 
ity in expression, overseers are urged to make their reports 
clear and concise, but comprehensive, so that the consideration 
of the state of Society may be carried on in the life. 


This plan is simply presented for consideration, 
and has not been adopted by the committee as a ree- 
ommendation to the yearly meeting. 


* * 


In Adams County, this State, eight or nine miles 
from Gettysburg, and near the village of Bigler- 
ville, is the Menallen Meeting, which was attended 
last First-day. In the afternoon a temperance meet- 
ing was held, under the auspices of the Friends’ Tem- 
perance Association. Both gatherings were well at- 
tended. This is the home meeting of Elizabeth M. 
Koser, clerk of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. She with 
her family, the families of her brothers Cyrus, Amos 
and Hiram Griest, and the family of Edward Tyson, 
make a large part of this Frie ndly settlement, and 
constitute a concerned company of Friends who 
maintain our interests loyally in that section. No 
more pleasant and hospitable neighborhood can be 
found anywhere within the bounds of our Quaker 


heritage. H. W. W. 








THE SUMMER MEETING 


FRIENDS. 


The Cincinnati Friends’ Association, in a special 
car, went to Butterworth Station, on the Little Miami 
Railroad, about thirty miles east of Cincinnati, to 
hold the Mid-Summer Meeting. A heavy rainfall 
the evening before gave us a delightfully cool, re- 
freshing and dustless trip. 

Thirty-two members, ine ae Mary G. Smith, a 
minister of the Society, and a me mber of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting, were in ao party. The Butter- 
worth homestead is one of the original homes, built 
by a member of the Society, Benjamin Butterworth, 
in 1820. 


Aunt Naney Wales 


OF CINCINNATI 


Butterworth came to the home 
in 1830, and she has there resided since. She is the 
oldest member of the Association, being in her 
ninety-sixth year, is active mentally and physically 
and thoroughly up with the times in her information, 
being a w ide reader and a deep thinker. She, with 
her immediate family, met the party in her quiet, 
forceful way, and extended a warm welcome to each 
one individually. 

The Mid-Summer Meeting is a feature of our As- 
sociation’s work, for the reason that it makes it pos- 
sible for us to meet with this dear old Friend and re- 
ceive her loving counsel and generous advice for our 
benefit. 

The homestead was one of the very active stations 
of the Underground Railroad, having in it many se- 
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cret places, which were used for the purpose of se- 
creting fugitive slaves. The early meetings of the 
Society were regularly held here. Elias Hicks, when 
in the West, made his home at this place, and the 
room and bed he occupied is still in active use and 
pointed to with some degree of pride. The building 
is on the second level above the Little Miami River, 
and overlooks a beautiful valley. 


The members of the Association, together with 
those who came from the surrounding country, num- 
bering about fifty-five, spent the early part of the 
day in and about the grounds, visiting with Aunt 
Nancy and with each other. The basket luncheon 
was, at the request of Aunt Nancy, spread upon a 
number of large tables in the yard near together, and 
all sat down to enjoy the bountiful supply. 


Promptly at 2 o’clock the members assembled for 
a devotional meeting, and after a short period of si- 
lence the clerk, Edwin L. Griest, read extracts from 

139th Psalm. 

Mary G. Smith appeared in supplication and earn- 
estly expressed the thanks of herself and the mem- 
bers present for the opportunity given us. 

The clerk then said in part: ““ We meet again, good 
Friends, with our beloved member, Nancy Butter- 
worth, and as we assemble we are made sorrowfully 
aware that there are many who have passed from our 
ranks during the last year—vacancies that seem im- 
possible for members to fill, and vacancies caused by 
the absence of those who are prevented attending on 
account of physical infirmities. Our hearts go out 
to them with a prayer for their uplifting.” He closed 
his remark by reading a short poem, “ Be Strong,” 
by Rev. Maltbie Babcock. 

Mary G. Smith then addressed the meeting most 
acceptably, and said, in part, that such meetings with 
such surroundings, and the memories that came into 
each individual’s thought, and the pleasure of meet- 
ing such a character, as our hostess, put into us new 
life, new hope, new anticipation. God made heaven 
and earth, and said, Let us make man in our image. 
But who is “our” and “us”? Spirit and matter com- 
pose man. We are matter and spirit combined, and 
we are responsible for our opportunities; we are too 
self-satisfied; we need a revival; the Friends need a 
revival; we need a stirring up; we need active thought 
and work. Let us devote more time and more 
thought to the Spirit in this noonday of life, and re- 
member that at all times he will take care for us, 
but we must trust him and have faith. Closing, she 
said: “ And so, dear Friends, I thank you for having 
given me this opportunity of being with you to-day. 
I am thankful for the surroundings which I see. Let 
us live and work together.” 

Susan Burdock, a niece of Aunt Nancy, then ad- 
dressed the meeting, and Mary Butterworth, a daugh- 
ter, addressed the meeting, both referring to the indi- 
vidual work necessary for us to be engaged in, and to 
come within the power of the Inner Light and fol- 
low its direction. 

Some selections from the pen of Elwood True- 
blood, in verse, were then read, and a sermon, “ Sal- 
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vation from Selfishness,’ by John J. Cornell, was 
also read. 

Rachel Hadley, a minister of the Society, and a 
member of Indiana Yearly Meeting, spoke and said in 
part: “ We ean live without sin, and oh! if everybody 
did, what a paradise this world would be. I have 
been very glad to be here to-day. I enjoyed this 
meeting. I enjoy anything that is for the uplifting 
of man or woman. May God love us all is my prayer. 
Think for yourself. Don’t let the preacher think for 
you. God will teach you what is right. It is the 
deeds done in the body that we have to give an ac- 
count of, not what we believe.” 


Naney Butterworth being called upon by the 
clerk said: “ I feel very glad to look into your good 
faces here once more, and I hope that you ean be 
with me and that we may meet again next year.” 

Dora Gallagher, Mary G. Smith and the clerk 
spoke feelingly of the affliction which had overcome 
Elwood Trueblood. 

Mary G. Smith said: “ I want to say that Illinois 
Yearly Meeting is proud to have as its friend and 
member Elwood Trueblood. He is most beloved and 
honored by those who know him best. 


The minutes of the last Mid-Summer Meeting were 
read by the assistant clerk. The exercises for the 
afternoon, which had continued more than two hours, 
were closed by reading of a poem, “ The Meeting,” 
by Whittier, and the members returned to their 
homes, feeling that the day, which was almost per- 
fect, had been profitably spent. 


Maren L. Jounson, Assistant Clerk. 








WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Doubtful weather in the early morning of Seventh 
month 29th, 1905, probably deterred some Friends 
from attending the quarterly meeting at Westbury, 
Long Island, yet at the meeting hour the sun was 
shining through the trees into the meeting house. 
Among those who were present were Martha 
Townsend, Serena Minard, John Shotwell, Phebe C. 
Wright, Robert Barnes, Isaac Sherwood, Dr. Magill 
and Henry W. Wilbur. 
After a short supplication by John Shotwell, 
Henry W. Wilbur spoke. He was followed by Dr. 
Magill, who urged Friends to press forward to the 
high calling of God, to go forth into the future with- 
out fear and with manly hearts. We should press 
forward and look forward. The young Friends, and 
that includes all, are doing a great work. We must 
work earnestly, with constant, unwearied effort, if we 
are to expect the transformation from the thorns and 
the briers. 
Isaac Sherwood said, quoting first from “ Corio- 
lanus ”’: 
“Extremity is the trier of spirits, 
Common chances common men could bear; 
When the sea is calm, all boats alike 
Show mastership in floating.” 
It is the characters of men that make a State rich. 
Peru, rich in mines, in gold and silver, is poor in men, 





Massachusetts, with adverse soil, has been blessed in 
men. Adversities give opportunities for growth in 
men. Centuries appear sometimes to have elapsed 
without showing men of spiritual stature above the 
ordinary. Such periods may be caused by too great 
love of material things by material ideals. 
“Poor is that land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

It is only as we stimulate the higher impulses that 
we may become a blessing to our time, and transmit 
to others, as our predecessors have done to us, the 
blessings which we now enjoy. Principles are eter- 
nal, circumstances and customs vary. The principles 
of the Society of Friends of two hundred years ago 
are the same now, although the circumstances and 
details may have changed. The obligations of the 
Quaker of to-day are not to follow slavishly the man- 
ners of the old time, are to be true to those principles 
which are essential to-day. 

Martha Townsend spoke from the verse, “ One 
day in thy courts is worth one thousand elsewhere.” 
We may accept this as our minds have been centered 
on the Divine, asking that our minds may be fed with 
spiritual food. Growth and strength in things which 
are of God will be added to us. We shall all be fed 
with the Divine food and have our thirst quenched 
with the spring that flows from heaven. We need to 
seek daily for the living power of God, which will 
make itself felt to us if we diligently seek to know 
that ever-present power. 

Robert Barnes asked that we might have strength 
to follow in the path wherein our Father would lead 
us in life’s journey. 

In the business meeting J. William Hutchinson 
offered a minute of approval of the President’s ef- 
forts for peace, saying that it was much better to 
praise than to criticise and find fault. The minute 
was approved and directed to be forwarded. 

In the afternoon, after a social intermission in the 
grove, Friends gathered to hear William W. Cocks 
speak on “ Quakerism as I See It,” in which he said: 
“ The mission of Friends is not ended; it has a work 
to do now as in the past. I am convinced that for- 
merly Quakerism had more influence than it has at 
present. Friends stand for individual growth and ac- 
countability, for individual communion with our 
Maker. There is need of men in public life who real- 
ize their duty to their constituents. Friends for- 
merly were opposed to having members inter sted in 
public life. That feeling seems now to have changed. 
There is a difference between a hireling and a paid 
minister. A hireling is one who acts merely for the 
pay, but a paid minister may be a laborer wortliy of 
his hire. Friends profess to believe that God is in all 
and above all and through all, but I sometimes think 
that we have not that belief in the power of Almighty 
God that our ancestors had.” 

Emily Yeo spoke on the importance of maintain- 
ing our organization if we are to present our truths 
to the world. 

John Shotwell gave an incident showing an ac- 
knowledgment by a church member that there is an- 
other authority for truth than a book. 
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Frederick C. Willits said that too many people 
think that our greatest concern is for the cut of our 
coat and of our language. We need a new presenta- 
tion of our actual fundamental beliefs. 


Henry M. Havivanp. 








CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING. 

The summer session of Concord Quarterly Meeting 
was held on the 1st at the Concord Meeting House, 
at Concordville, Pa. A large number of the Friends 
who came by train were compelled to come quite 
early, and these were served with a second breakfast 
at the house of a Friend nearby. 

MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 

The meeting of ministers and elders was held at 
Concord on Second-day, the 31st. It was one of un- 
usual interest. The following account is by a mem- 
ber who attended it: 


Among other subjects before the meeting, the ministry 
claimed attention, and brought out considerable expression. 

While it is apparent that there is a diversity of qualification 
among the children of men, we were asked to keep our eye sin- 
gle to the fact that the gospel ministry is a gift, and depends 
tor its efficiency upon the immediate inspiration of the Divine 
Spirit, which comes to the humble and willing servant when 
the occasion demands it. A lecturer may seek his facts from 
books and men, but the divinely qualified minister must look 
within himself and listen to the inner voiee for the message to 
some soul, which, through the operation of the same Power 
has been brought into a condition to receive it. Like the 
manna of old it must be sought and gathered every day. 

The thought was also expressed that inspiration is not con- 
fined to the hour spent in social worship, but may come at any 
time to the dedicated heart. ’ 


Willistown Monthly Meeting having recommend- 
ed that Lewis V. Smedley, of Ww illistown Particular 
Meeting, be recorded as a minister, the quarterly 


meeting of ministers and elders united with this ac- 
tion. 


THE PHILANTHROPIC COMMITTEE. 

At nine o'clock, on the Ist, the Philan- 
thropic Committee held its quarterly meeting. 
The membership of this committee, which in- 
cludes those members. of the Yearly Meeting 
Philanthropic Committee who belong to this 
quarter, consists of about seventy Friends. There 


was a small attendance, only eleven being present. 
The committee had held four meetings during the 
year, all at the time of quarterly meetings. Confer- 
ences had been held each month. Eleven of these 
were reported. Two of them were on the subject of 
good literature, two on temperance, one each on peace, 
purity and suffrage. Among the speakers used had 
been: Daniel S. Bachelor, secretary of the Universal 
Peace Union; Professor Francis Green, of West 
Chester; George L. Maris, Henry W. Wilbur, Har- 
old K. Estabrook, of the Philadelphia Organized 
Charities; Elizabeth Lloyd, R. Barclay Spicer, Mary 
A. Walsh, Dr. J. Russell Smith, Professor J. Russell 
Hayes. It was announced that conferences are to be 
held as follows: At Concord, this month; at Goshen, 
in Ninth month; at Middletown, in Tenth month; at 
Darby, in Eleventh month; at Chester, in Twelfth 
month. These are held on the third First-day of the 
month, at 2.30, unless other announcement is made. 


. 


The expenses of the committee for the past three 

months for printing, postage, and traveling expenses 

of speakers were $9.32. Elizabeth Spencer Bunting, 

who has been an active member of this committee, 

was missed, and her death was feelingly referred to. 
MEETING FOR WORSHIP. 

At 10 a.m. Friends assembled in the meeting for 
worship. Both sides of the large meeting house, built 
many years ago with special reference to quarterly 
meeting, were well filled. William Way, of Rising 


Sun, Md. (in the limits of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing), spoke on the ever-present Christ. Dav id Ferris, 


of W ilmington, took as a text Lincoln’s words, * In 
essentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all 
things, charity.” He made a plea for simplicity in 
the outward things of religion, for the independence 
of the human heart, and for a turning inward to tke 
religion that is deeper than the mere external forms 
and creeds. Sidne vy Yarnall appeared in prayer, and 
afterward spoke of the manna that must be gathered 
day by day according to the soul’s need. Samuel 
sroomell, of Western Quarter, spoke from the text, 
“Obey and thy soul shall live.” Ezra Fell, of Wil- 
mington, followed briefly. Lavinia Hoopes, of West 
Chester, told the story of Francis Newman, that he 
said he diffe red from Cardinal Newman, his brother, 
in that in crossing a stream his brother must go by a 
certain bridge built at a certain place and in a certain 
safe way, “while I,” he said, “ know that I can 
swim.” Her plea was that we know our ability and 
know it as an every-day acting principle of our lives. 
Edwin J. Durnell spoke with earnestness and power 
of the need, which was never greater than to-day, of 
men and women who are such as to stand forth as 
shining lights in a world of perplexity. 

The business sessions of the quarterly meeting im- 
— followed the meeting for worship at about 
11.25. The clerks, Matilda Garrigues, of West Phil- 
adelphia, and Morgan Bunting, of Darby, were at the 
desk. Reports were received from the monthly meet- 
ings of Darby, Lansdowne, Chester (including Provi- 
denee, at Media, and Middletown), Swarthmore, 
Goshen (including Newtown, at Newtown Square, 
and Willistown), Concord, Wilmington, and Birming- 
ham (ineluding West Chester). Out of the fifty-one 
representatives whose names were sent up, only there 
were absent. 


CHANGE AS TO ANSWERING QUERIES. 


The business of the meeting, aside from some 
minor details, consisted in a consideration of import- 
ant proposed changes in the part of the Discipline re- 
lating to the queries. A proposition from Chester 
Monthly Meeting had been considered at the last 
quarterly meeting and referred to the monthly meet- 
ings for their consideration. This proposition was 
that the first two paragraphs of the section on 
queries of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Disci- 
pline should be changed so as to read as follows: 

The following queries are all to be read, deliberately consid- 
ered and. answered once a year in the quarterly meetings and 
in the preparative and monthly meetings reporting to them, 


and the summary answers thereto adopted by the quarterly 
and half-yearly meetings are to be forwarded to the yearly 
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meeting, so that it may be informed of the general condition 
of the Society. 


The Ist, 5th, 8th, 10th to the 14th queries, in those quar- 
terly or half-yearly meetings which next precede the sitting 
of the yearly meeting, and in the preparative and monthly 
meetings which report thereto. 

The 2d, 3d, 4th and 6th, 7th and 9th respectively in the two 
quarterly meetings preceding the one before mentioned and in 
the preparative and monthly meetings which report thereto, or 


in half-yearly meetings at the one preceding the one before 
mentioned. 


Reports favorable to the change came up from sev- 
eral of the monthly meetings. Lansdowne favored 


the change, but proposed a different wording, as 
follows: 


The following queries are all to be read, deliberately consid- 
ered and answered once a year in the quarterly and half-yearly 
meetings and in the preparative and monthly meetings report- 
ing to them, and the summary answers there to be adopted are 
to be forwarded to the ensuing yearly meeting, so that it may 
be informed of the general condition of the Society. 

The quarterly meetings shall be numbered from one to four, 
beginning with the one next succeeding the yearly meeting. 

The 2d, 3d and 4th queries are to be read, considered and 
answered at the second quarterly meeting. 

The 6th, 7th and 9th queries at the third quarterly meeting. 

The Ist, 5th, 8th and 10th queries at the fourth quarterly 
meeting. 


The six queries first mentioned above are to be read and 
considered and answered in half-yearly meeting first succeed- 
ing the yearly meeting, and the remainder in second half- 
yearly meeting. 

Wilmington Monthly Meeting offered a substitute 
proposition, as follows: 

We propose that the quarterly meeting shall propose to the 
yearly meeting that the yearly meeting shall for a time, say 
two years, discontinue framing summary answers to all the 
queries, except the 11th, 12th and 13th, and that quarterly and 
monthly meetings shall during such time be left at liberty to 
discontinue framing answers to the other queries; with an un- 
derstanding that the queries will be read and subjects men- 
tioned therein considered shall be taken up in the preparative, 


monthly and quarterly meetings as often as under the present 
arrangement they answer them. 


It was proposed that a committee be appointed to 
take the whole matter under consideration and to re- 
port to the next quarterly meeting. In the brief con- 
sideration which followed, and in which a number of 
Friends expressed themselves, the feeling seemed to 
be very generally in acquiescence with the Wilming- 
ton proposition. Three Friends only spoke decidedly 
against it. One of these thought it best not to take 
it up at this time, because it is thought pretty certain 
that the vearly meeting would give but little consid- 
eration to such a proposition. Another, while speak- 
ing earnestly in favor of the present method of an- 
swering the queries, vet was satisfied that a commit- 
tee should be appointed in order that the matter 
might be carefully gone over and fully brought 
before the quarterly meeting. Another felt that 
such a proposition should not be taken up at all, and 
favored its being dropped by the quarterly meeting 
without further consideration. A committee con- 
sisting of four or more from each monthly meeting 
was appointed, and the whole matter referred to it. 
This committee met immediately at the close of the 
session and arranged for an early meeting at a cen- 
tral point. 

At the close of the quarterly meeting Friends were 
invited to the town hall, where a bountiful lunch was 
served. R. Barcray Spicer. 


GARRETT AMOSS. 


The following sketch appeared in a local paper, the 
Belair Times, Harford Co., Md., Seventh mo, 21st: 


In the removal by death of Mr. Garrett Amoss, Harford 
County has lost a character of unusual interest, and the event 
justifies more than a passing notice. 

His is the ancestral Amoss home, he being fifth in line from 
the original settler, William Amoss, whose grave, with others, 
is in the yard beside the present dwelling. There is scant rec- 
ord of most of them, save only they were possessed of those 
sterling qualities and strength of character essential to re- 
claiming the wilderness, developing the barren waste, and es- 
tablishing colonies of freemen in Christian homes. 

One, however, the great-grand-sire of the subject of this 
sketch, William Amoss, is recognized as a leader among men. 
He had large possessions, was prominent in public affairs, and 
an officer in the militia. And here the religious element of his 
nature takes dominating place. Being a professed believer in 
the religion of the Lord Jesus, and seeking after those things 
“that make for righteousness,” among other things he saw the 
enormity of the evil of war and relinquishing his military en- 
gagements, joined himself to the religious society of Friends, 
and ever afterward he strenuously maintained and publicly 
proclaimed the gospel of the peaceable Kingdom of Christ. 

By his unswerving faithfulness, being joined by others like- 
minded, he established what is known as Little Falls Meeting 
ot Friends, held now as always, near Fallston, this county. He 
died in 1814, at the advanced age of 97 years, leaving deseend- 
ants as was estimated to the number of 300. When near 90 he 
gathered his offspring together and delivering an earnest ex- 
hortation to right living, pronounced his blessing upon them. 
Eleven years after his death, Garrett Amoss was born upon 
this spot, around which clusters so much of legendary love. 
Clinging to the traditions of his ancestors with reverence, 
placing high value upon his heritage, he so wisely managed 
the broad acres of his farm that it was easily one of the most 
productive of the region. Happily joined in marriage to a 
“virtuous woman, happily planned,” they joined to make their 
home a center of social enjoyment, where a fine and generous 
hospitality was ever dispensed to a wide circle of friends. 
When but little past middle life, death claimed the “last best 
gift of God to man,” and twenty-four years ago the first issue 
of The Times contained the announcement of her death. With- 
our murmuring, he continued his life work, enjoying the un- 
folding of the young life of his children, and ministering with 
touching devotion to the wants of a mother, almost idolized in 
her declining years. 

In public affairs he gave his support to what promoted the 
general good. Loyal to his country, in those stormy days of 
attempted revolution, when the nation’s life seemed ebbing out 
in the fratricidal strife, and men’s passions burned with un- 
ceasing hate, his strong personality did much to hold the flood 
back, and the present generation may never know how much 
they owe to him and a few others who supported our leaders in 
their efforts to maintain the government and restore the era 
of good feeling in Harford County? A wide circle of ac- 
quaintances who have enjoyed his always pleasant companion- 
ship, his wit and repartee, albeit at times a little abrupt, and 
learned that beneath them there lived a man upon whom you 
could rely, sound in judgment, with integrity unimpeached, 
loyal to truth and the right, whose indignation was aroused by 
any infraction of justice, and one who had no toleration for 
hypocrisy and deceit; these will mourn his loss and keep his 
memory green. 


In this sketch reference is made to the mother 
whom he so tenderly loved and ministered to in her 
declining vears, and it is not amiss that a brief addi- 
tion be made concerning his maternal ancestors, for 
in her was commingled the best blood of some of the 
early settlers of the great State of Pennsylvania, 
many of them prominent and influential in public af- 
fairs as well as in the society of Friends. Among 
them may be noted the Williamsons, of whom Daniel, 
coming to Pennsylvania from England, was for sev- 
eral terms a member of the Colonial Assembly. John 
Williamson was a speaker among Friends of great 
eloquence and power. The Martins, of whom Walter 
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from England, while not a Friend, was of high char- 
acter, and his ability was recognized by Penn, who 
appointed him a justice of the peace. A sister, Mary, 
was a fore-mother of Bayard Taylor. 

Abigail Garrett sprang from a union of the Wil- 
liamson and Garrett families, and, marrying William 
Len Amoss, became the mother of Garrett. 

To the last she wore the conventional garb of the 
last-century Friends. Her dignified and gentle bear- 
ing, her serene countenance and placid aspect were 
ever a fit and beautiful setting to the plain and simple 
costume, 

All honor to such mothers! And may the shrines 
to their devotion increase and be known in every 
household in all lands. 








THE REFORMER. 


Not in the camp his victory lies 

Or triumph in the market-place, 
Who is his nation’s sacrifice 

To turn the judgment from his race. 


Happy is he who, bred and taught 
By sleek, sufficing Circumstance— 
Whose Gospel was the appareled thought 
Whose gods were Luxury and Chance— 


Sees, on the threshold of his days, 
The old life shrivel like a scroll, 

And to unheralded dismays 
Submits his body and his soul; 


The fatted shows wherein he stood 
Foregoing, and the idiot pride, 

That he may prove with his own blood 
All that his easy sires denied— 


Ultimate issues, primal springs, 
Demands, abasements, penalties— 

The imperishable plinth of things 
Seen and unseen, that touch our peace. 


For, though ensnaring ritual dim 
His vision through the after-years, 
Yet virtue shall go out of him; 
Example profiting his peers. 


With great things charged he shall not hold 
Aloof till great occasion rise, 

But serve, full-harnessed, as of old 
The days that are the destinies. 


He shall forswear and put away 
The idols of his sheltered house; 

And to Necessity shall pay 
Unflinching tribute of his vows. 


He shall not plead another’s act, 
Nor bind him in another’s oath 
To weigh the Word above the Fact, 
Or make or take excuse for sloth. 


The yoke he bore shall press him still, 
And long ingrained effort goad 

To find, to fashion, and fulfill 
The cleaner life, the sterner code. 


Not in the camp his victory lies— 
The world (unheeding his return) 
Shall see it in his children’s eyes 
And from his grandson’s lips shall learn. 
—Rudyard Kipling. 
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BIRTHS. 


BIDDLE.—In Philadelphia, Pa., on Eighth month 3d, 1905, 
to Edward T. and Anna Mcllvaine Biddle, a son, who is named 
George D. Biddle. 


KEARNS.—At Norristown, Pa., Eighth month 3d, 1905, to 


Wilmer R. and Edna Buckman Kearns, of New York City, a 
daughter, who is named Serena Buckman Kearns. 


DEATHS. 


AMOSS.—Seventh month 16th, 1905, Garrett Amoss, at his 
home (which has been the Amoss home for five generations), 
near Benson, Harford County, Md. He was a member and 
elder of Little Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends. A striking 
phase of this Friend’s character may be earnestly commended 
to all. His faithful obedience to “the first commandment with 
a promise; ” “that it may be well with thee and thou mayst 
live long on the earth.” To him was the promise literally ful- 
filled. Keeping the Mosaic commandments inviolate, and the 
“Golden Rule” as the measure of his life, he was justly es- 
teemed by the community at large; and prizing his member- 
ship, devoted to his meeting, of which he was a constant at- 
tendant, he will be greatly missed from his accustomed place 
among us. 

EDWARDS.—Eighth month 2d, 1905, at Argusville, North 
Dakota, after a brief illness, Carolene Senat Hewes Edwards, 
wife of Samuel M. Edwards and daughter of the late Thomas 
and Elizabeth A. Hewes, of Salem, N. J. 


EVES.—At his home in Millville, Pa., Fifth month 26th, 
1905, after six days’ illness, Philip Eves, in his 72d year; a 
consistent, lifelong member of the monthly meeting of Friends 


held at Millville, Pa. His wife and one son, William, survive 
him. 


REECE.—On Sixth month 5th, 1905, at his home in Mill- 
ville, Pa., William M. Reece, an esteemed elder of the monthly 
meeting of Friends, held at the above-named place. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and three children, Sarah, Alfred and Helen. 
He was about 71 years of age. With the passing of this 
Friend their monthly meeting lost four faithful attenders, 
three of whom were elders, in less than four months’ time. 
May their example of devotion and helpfulness be an incen- 
tive to others to step forward to the needs of the meeting, and 
fill up the broken ranks. 


THOMAS.—At his home in West Chester, Pa., on Eighth 
month 4th, 1905, J. Preston Thomas, aged 76 years; an es- 


teemed member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. Interment at 
Goshen Friends’ Grounds. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In last week’s issue, on page 484, in the article on “ Effectual 
Doctrine,” the types made the writer “Y. L.” refer to Dr. 
Henry Hawthorne. It should be Hartshorne. 





Many Friends, especially old Swarthmore students, will be 
sympathetically interested to hear that Dr. William C. Day, 
late a valued professor of chemistry at Swarthmore College, 
who has been a great sufferer for the last six years and more, 
died suddenly and painlessly at his home on Eighth month 4th, 
1905, aged 48 years. Interment at Baltimore, Md. 





At the recent London Yearly Meeting, says the Friends’ 
Quarterly Examiner, in some of the early sessions “two or 
three Friends spoke of our practice of standing during times of 
prayer as a custom which ought not to become a bondage, and, 
acting on the hint, the majority of Friends remained seated 
during the frequent times of prayer which took place.” This 
is a custom that our younger Friends are but little familiar 
with, though in some meetings, and especially in the larger 
gatherings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting at Race Street, 
there are individual Friends here and there over a congrega- 
tion who rise when any one offers prayer. At Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, at yearly meeting the moment a Friend in the 
gallery appears in prayer, the whole immense company rises, 
with hardly an exception. 





During their absence from home in attendance at Purchase 
Quarterly Meeting, Henry W. and Eliza Wilbur received a tele- 
gram that the house occupied by them at Swarthmore was in 
flames. The fire was started by the accidental upsetting of a 
lamp in the house adjoining. Within an hour or little more 
both houses were entirely destroyed. Nothing whatever could 
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be saved from the upper stories. The youngest son, Finch, was 
the only one at home, the other two boys being away at their 
work in Philadelphia. Most of the men who were in the village 
at this time of day were soon on the scene, and succeeded in 
saving most of the contents of the down-stairs rooms, the fur- 
niture, however, being much blistered. The contents of the 
Wilbur home were pretty fully covered by insurance, but owing 
to the recent move from New York City, the application 
for a new policy having been made, but arrangements not hav- 
ing been completed, no insurance can be collected. 





The First-day school at Middletown, Delaware County, Pa., 
which is one of our very small meetings, seems to*be doing 
excellent work this summer. They have definite ideals in their 
First-day school work, and set about in a discriminating way 
to carry them out. Next First-day, the 13th, the subject is to 
be “ Flowers and Their Mission.” The thought will be to give 
a look about at the flower beauty of their rural surroundings. 
and a look alse at those places that are not so blest. The 
flower mission work of the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild in a 
crowded portion of Philadelphia will be described, and the 
members of the school will be invited to co-operate in this 
work. The following week the subject will be “ Punctuality,” 
which will be taken up in a practical way, as it has a bearing 
on the lives of the members in their respective walks of life. 
Any Friend belonging to a First-day school that is closed dur- 
ing the summer, could spend a most profitable day by visiting 
this little school that keeps open all the year. Take trolley 
to Media, from there to Lima, and then a short walk to the 
meeting house, or send word before and be met. 








PROGRAM OF PENDLETON MEETINGS. 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE AND INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


The program of the sessions of the Central Committee at 
Pendleton, Ind., and of the meetings of, and connected with, 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, the following week at the same place, 
as far as they can be announced at this time, is as follows: 


Sixth-day, Eighth month 18th.—Forenoon. Friends from a 
distance arrive at Pendleton. 

3 p.m.—Business meeting of the Central Committee. 

Seventh-day, 19th—9 a.m. Business meeting of Central 
Committee. 

2 p.m.—Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders. 

4 p.m.—Conference under care of Young Friends’ Association 
section of the Central Committee. Chairman, William C. Coles, 
Moorestown, N. J. 

“ Association Work that Shall Nurture Our Society,” a paper 
by Francis M. Robinson, of Richmond, Ind., read by Mary 
Whitson, of Philadelphia. 

“The Activities of Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association,” 
R. Barclay Spicer, of Philadelphia. 

General discussion. 

8 p.m.—Conference under care of Central Committee. 

“ A Spiritual Religion,” address by Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of 
George School, Pa. 

General discussion. 

First-day, 20th.—10 a.m. Meeting for worship. 

1.30 p.m.—Meeting of Joint Committee of the Several Year- 
ly Meetings for Work Among Isolated Friends. 

8 p.m.—Meeting under care of Central Committee. 

“The Ministry,” address by Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarth- 
more College. 

General discussion. 

Second-day, 2lst—8 a.m. Meeting of Representative Com- 
mittee of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

9.15. Devotional meeting under care of a committee of the 
Yearly Meeting. 

10 a.m.—Business session of the Yearly Meeting. 

3 p.m. Business session of the Yearly Meeting. 

7.30 p.m. First-day School Association meeting. 

Third-day, 22d—Devotional meeting and business sessions 
of Yearly Meeting, at usual hours. 

Fourth-day, 23d.—8 a.m. Second session of Yearly Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders. 

10 a.m. Public meeting for worship. 

2 p.m. Second session of First-day School Association. 

Fifth-day, 24th.—Devotional meeting and business sessions 
of Yearly Meeting, at usual hours. 

Announcement of other meetings to be held during the week 
(including a public meeting under the care of the Committee 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles) will be announced 
later. 





FRIENDS GOING WEST. 


The General Secretary of the Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles would be glad to receive a line 
from Friends who may be going West at any time, and espe- 
cially in connection with the meeting of the Central Committee. 
If such Friends as may feel moved to visit some of our meet- 
ings en route, or within the bounds of the Western Yearly 
Meetings, will indicate their willingness to perform such ser- 
vice, however brief the visit may be, either in public or pri- 
vate capacity, arrangements may be perfected to make such 
visits cover needy points. 

A Macedonian cry, just for help and encouragement, comes to 
us, and it would seem that a little systematic effort may en- 
able visits to be made at the most available points, and at the 
least possible expense. Henry W. WILBUR, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 140 North Fifteenth Street. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


NEwTown, Pa.—A regular meeting of the Newtown Junior 
Friends’ Association was held at George and Bernard Walton’s 
on Fourth-day evening, Seventh month 26th, 1905. The presi- 
dent, Bernard Walton, opened the meeting by reading the 25th 
chapter of Matthew. The general subject for the evening was 
“The Almshouse.” Emma J. Wilson read a paper on “ How the 
Almshouse Should Deal with Its Inmates.” She thought that 
the almshouse should be made comfortable. It should be self- 
supporting as far as possible. The aim of it is to make the in- 
mates self-supporting and decrease pauperism. 

Morrell Smith, Alice Buckman and George Walton had vis- 
ited the Bucks County Almshouse. They commented on its 
management, and some suggestions were made where with lit- 
tle expense the quarters would be made more comfortable. 

The following memorial concerning Lydretta Rice was read 
by Mary G. Wilson: 

“Our last meeting was overshadowed by the serious illness 
of one of our members and co-workers. And now we feel the 
sorrow of permanent loss, for Lydretta Rice will be with us no 
more in our meetings and in our work. 

“Ever a willing and steadfast worker for any cause appeal- 
ing to her as right and good, she could never be thought of as 
an idler. 

“Those of us associated with her in First-day School from 
the primary class will remember her as being always an active 
member interested in her study in each successive class. And 
we who have met with her in this association will recall her 
conscientious work, her consideration for others, and her en- 
deavor to assist in any effort for the betterment of mankind. 

“As a friend, sincere and open; as a worker, earnest and 
faithful, we pay tribute to her memory, and feel her absence. 
Knowing she would not wish her work unfinished, let us strive 
to gather up the broken threads that have fallen from her 
hands that no weak structure may be found in the web of in- 
fluence that surrounds our little community and radiates to the 
outside world.” 





Public sentiment in the United States is against the regula- 
tion of the social evil, or any attempt to publicly endorse the 
great iniquity. The only danger lies in the best sentiment of 
the country being so passive that it is not effective-—The 
Philanthropist. 


“At the Sign of the Fox,” just published (Macmillan Com- 
pany, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, $1.50), is by “ Barbara,” 
the author of “ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife ” and “ The 
People of the Whirlpool.” As in her former books, the au- 
thor dwells on the beauty of plain, sane living, and true, help- 
ful companionship; and through it all there is such a dash of 
life and humor, and of pathos, too, as lived in the delightful 
out-of-door atmosphere, “At the Sign of the Fox,” that it is 
well worth a place among the books of the summer that are 
worth while. 


What good roads they have in England! Look at the piles 
of broken stone for repairs, stored in little niches all along the 
way: see how promptly and carefully every hole is filled up 
and every break mended, and you will understand how a small 
beast can pull a heavy load in this country, and why the big 
dranght-horses wear long and do good work. A country with 
a fine system of roads is like a man with a good circulation of 
the blood; the labor of life becomes easier, effort is reduced 
and pleasure increased.—Dr, Henry van Dyke, in Scribner’s. 
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ATTITUDE OF EARLY FRIENDS TOWARDS 
THE SACRAMENTS.—I. BAPTISM. 

A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XXX. 
Text, Mark, i., 8; Bible readings, Isaiah, i., 16-21; John, iv., 
1, 2; Acts, i., 5; ii., 38, 39. 

Protestants apply the word sacrament to baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, especially the latter. When the Society of 
Friends arose they found the numerous denominations engaged 
in the bitterest controversy over the value and efficiency of the 
sacraments. England was deeply influenced by the Anabaptist 
agitation which pervaded Northern Europe.1 The early Friends 
came constantly in contact with this, and their history cannot 
be comprehended without some understanding of their attitude 
toward baptism. 

From the earliest period of the exercise of this rite it has 
been closely connected with regeneration and conversion. Bap- 
tism was at first a Jewish custom, applied to the converted 
Gentile, who must be washed in the sacred waters of the Jordan 
before he could become one of God’s chosen. When Jesus first 
encountered it but little of its primitive meaning had been lost. 
It stood for the change from darkness to light, from evil to 
good.2) Among the Jewish practices of the ancient law he 
found sacrifices, offerings, sacred vestments, sacred trumpets, 
scape-goat, tabernacle and temple; he turned from these and 
others better known, and suffered himself to be baptized. He 
denounced all rites that partook of hypocrisy, and strove to 
lead those that embodied sincerity into the reality for which 
the symbol stood. 

Down through the centuries of the Christian Church the rite 
assumed a strong objective character, much of which has since 
passed away. That it served as a magic charm and acted upon 
the persons that received without any consent or intention on 
their part, was once firmly believed; this gave rise to the idea 
that children and other irresponsible persons derived lasting 
benefit from the touch of the sacred water. It was also held 
that the rite wiped away all sins, however long they had been 
accumulating, or how late it was administered. For this rea- 
son the Emperor Constantine had the matter postponed until 
within a few hours of his last mortal illness. In the fourth 
century it was the common belief that the water was changed 
into the blood of Christ. Then came the belief that no one 
could be saved unless baptized. “They perish everlastingly 
who will not be baptized when they may,” said Vossius. Hence, 
infants dying before baptism were lost. Beginning with the 
thirteenth century, the practice of immersion began to give 
way to that of sprinkling. 

Protestantism limited the number of the sacraments to two, 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. They also insisted, in the case 
of adults, that faith must precede the administration; faith 
must be in’the heart in order that any benefit should be re- 
ceived. Luther favored immersion, and boldly insisted that 
faith may be exercised in infancy; he opposed the Anabaptists 
and favored infant baptism. Calvin favored election among 
infants. God, he says, “has different degrees of regenerating 
those whom he has adopted.” “Zwingli looked upon infant bap- 
tism as a consecration of children to God by their parents. The 
English Episcopal Church speaks of it “as a mystical washing 
away of sin.” 

George Fox and his followers agreed with the Anabaptists in 
denying the efficiency of infant baptism. To them birthright 
membership lay deep in the Christian feeling that belonging to 
a Christian household consecrates every member of it. 
“Whether baptized or not,” says Dean Stanley, “the apostle 
urged that, because the parents were holy, therefore the chil- 
dren were holy,” and were not to be treated as outcasts or 
heathen (I. Cor., viii., 14).3 This was the Quaker position on 
infant baptism, which is more than Barclay’s assertion that 
there is no Scripture authority for the same. 

The Friends held that the soul must be washed by the Spirit 
of God before it could know a growth in the work of the 
Church. That this baptism of the Spirit must be often re- 
newed to pursue the work of the Lord. With Paul, the Friends 
set the baptism of John over against the baptism of Christ; 
water-baptism in contrast with the baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
a baptism of fire. They declined to hold that one was the 
symbol and the other the reality; that they were objective and 
subjective aspects of the same thing. They insisted that they 
were wholly different things. The baptism of water must de- 
crease, and the baptism of the Holy Ghost must increase. “ He 
(Christ) must increase, I (John) must decrease” (John, iii., 
30). They held that one should take the place of the other. 
They would “ wait for the promise of the Father, which, saith 
he, ye have heard of me; for John truly baptized with 


water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost 
not many days hence”5 (Acts, i, 4, 5). They went 
further and held that the baptism of the Spirit could be with- 
out that of water. In this they agreed with Wall, the great 
Anglican authority on infant baptism, who writes, “that 
Quakers may be regarded as baptized, because they have the 
substance of that of which baptism is the sign,’ and Dean 
Stanley says this is “justified by the maxim of the early 
Church that the martyrdom of the unbaptized is itself a bap- 
tism.”’ 6 

It was not by the water, much or little, but by the Spirit, 
wrought in the heart.7 It was not so much the putting away 
the natural filth of the outward flesh, but the inward ques- 
tioning of a good conscience toward God; that to him was the 
saving baptism. “It was not by the act of baptizing but by 
proclaiming the glad tidings of the kingdom of God, that the 
world was converted.” § 

Having held that the baptism of Christ was distinct and 
separate from the baptism of John, the Quaker was zealous to 
demonstrate by his life that the baptism of the Holy Ghost 
was superior to that of water. Record of what he has done is 
borne by John Watson (Ian Maclaren), who says that the 
sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper, are faithfully ob- 
served by every branch of the Church, except “the Society of 
Friends, who faithfully keep in the spirit what they do not 
observe in the letter.” 9 
REFERENCES : 

1 See Lesson 11. 

2“ Christian Institutions,” Dean Stanley, p. 4. 

3 Thid., p. 25. 

4“ Barclay’s Apology,” 6th ed., pp. 419, 444. 

5“ Barclay’s Apology,” 6th ed., pp. 416, 417. 

“Christian Institutions,” Dean Stanley, p. 104. 

7 John, iii., 5, 8. 

“Christian Institutions,” Dean Stanley, p. 14. 

9“ The Doctrines of Grace,” John Watson, pp. 266, 267. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
SEVENTH MONTH, 1905. 
Mean barometer . 29.988 
Highest barometer during the month, 16th 30.190 
Lowest barometer during the month, 30th .............. 29.610 
Mean temperature ey 
Highest temperature during the month, 18th weve 
Lowest temperature during the month, 27th 60. 
Mean of maximum temperatures 84.9 
Mean of minimum temperatures 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 16th, 17th 
Least daily range of temperature, 13th, 23d 
Mean daily range of temperature 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. .....................- 71.4 
Total precipitation, rain, inches in ia hare esae ae 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 0.85 inches 
of rain, on the 23d and 24th. . 
Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 12. 
Number of clear days, 11; fair days, 10; cloudy days, 10. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 
Thunderstorms on 2d, 8th, llth, 13th, 20th, 26th, 29th. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 76° on 18th. 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 61.5° on 25th, 
27th. 

Mean of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 68.4°. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 75.° on 18th. 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 61.° on 25th. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 68.5°. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 68.5°. 

Note.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum 
temperatures, 84.9° and 68.]°, respectively, give a monthly 
mean of 76.5°, which is about normal, and 1.6° warmer than 
the corresponding month in 1904. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 3.39 inches, 
is 1.00 inch below the normal, and about the same quantity 
which fell during Seventh month, 1904. 

JoHn COoMLY, Observer. 

Centennial Ave., Phila,, Seventh month 31st, 1905. 


Men who claim that it is impossible to cope with the social 
evil, must be conceitedly conscious of the everlasting continu- 
ance of their own vices.—The Philanthropist. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 

Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 10.30 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
10.30 a.m. 

Merion, Pa.— 


10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 


New York City.— 
East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 


Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), 1] a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street,  be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 

Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van _ Buren 


Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 





8th mo. 12th (7th-day).—New York 
Monthly Meeting, in Brooklyn (Scher- 
merhorn Street), at 2.30 p.m. 


8th mo. 12th (7th-day). — Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, at Salem, O., at 11 
a.m.; ministers and elders, same day, at 
10 a.m. 


8th mo. 12th (7th-day).—Miami Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Green Plain (near 
Selma, O.), at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, day before, at 2 p.m. (all stand- 
ard time). 


8th mo. 13th (1st-day).—Meeting of 
Friends, at White Plain, N. Y., at the 
home of E. B. and G. A. Capron, 42 
Fisher Avenue, at 11 a.m. 


8th mo. 13th (lst-day).—A circular 
meeting at Hockessin, Del., at 3 p.m., un- 
der the care of a committee of Western 
Quarterly Meeting. 


8th mo. 16th (4th-day).—Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting, at Race Street, at 7.30 


p-m. 


8th mo. 17th (Sth-day).—Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, at Fourth and Green 
Streets, Philadelphia, at 7.30 p.m. 


8th mo. 18th (6th-day). — Central 
Committee of Friends’ General Confer- 
ence meets at Fall Creek Meeting House, 
Pendleton, Ind. Sessions through Sixth- 
and Seventh-days. See issue of Sixth 
month 24th, page 394, and Eighth month 
5th, page 494, page 510 of this issue. 


8th mo. 19th (7th-day). — Pelham 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Yarmouth, On- 
tario; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 19th (7th-day).—Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, at Short Creek Meet- 
ing House (near Mt. Pleasant, O.) ; min- 
isters and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


8th mo. 19th (7th-day).—Annual all- 
day conference under care of Western 
Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, at London Grove (Pa.) Meeting 
House, at 10 a.m.; addresses by Edwin R. 
Buffington, of Rising Sun, Md., and Jane 
P. Rushmore, of Philadelphia. 


REDUCED RATES TO DENVER, | 


COLORADO SPRINGS, OR PUEBLO, 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


On account of the Grand <Aerie, Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles, on August 14th 
to 24th, the meeting of the American 
Osteopathic Association on August 15th 
to 19th, and the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Local Fire Insur- 
ance Agents on August 16th to 18th, at 
Denver, Col., the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell round-trip tickets from 
all points on its line to Denver, Colorado 
Springs, or Pueblo, August llth, 12th 
and 13th, good returning to reach 
original starting point not later than 
August 28th, at greatly reduced rates. 
For specific information concerning ex- 
tension of final limit, routes, rates and 
stop-over privileges, consult nearest 
ticket agent. 





J. Linden Heacock Oscar M. Hokanson 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 


Telephone Connection 981 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY [IILK, 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Special attention given to serving families. 
Orricz, 603 Nortn EicutTH Street, Puira., Pa 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Stenographe 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade— 
established three generations ago—and up-to-date 
in every feature of the business, we are able to 
offer the best and most serviceable watches for the 
least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St. (ab. Chestnut, opposite Post Office). 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


FQ 


118 S. rsth St. (4th doorbelow Chestnut St.), Phila 





GEO. B. COCK 
Girard Building 


Telephone 








“ THREADS.”’ 


By GARRETT W. THOMPSON 
Price, $1.08 ; postpaid, $1.20. 


Garrett W. Thompson is a Philadelphian, and is 
well known in college and educational circles, here 
and elsewhere. In ‘‘ THREADS"’ he gives the 

ublic the fruits of his avocation hours. The sto 

eals with some of the earnest problems of life, an 
presents a character play which cannot fail to reach 
the hearts of those who read beneath the surface of 
literature to find its real meaning. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
1500 Rack STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUT 


Undertaker and Embalmer 
1728 Girard Ave., Philadelphia 


Tevcernons, Porrar, 29-38 D 





8th mo. 20th (1st-day).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
in the meeting house at Concord, at 2.30 
p-m. Addresses by Charles W. Penny- 
packer and Richard G. Darlington, of 
West Chester. 


8th mo. 20th (1st-day).—Joint Com- 
mittee of the Several Yearly Meetings 
for Work Among Isolated Friends, in 
Fall Creek Meeting House (near Pendle- 
ton, Ind.), at 1.30 p.m. Other meetings 
of this committee will be held between 
the sessions of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


8th mo, 21st (2d-day).—Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Goose Creek (Lincoln, 
Va.), at 11 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 2lst (2d-day).—Duanesburg 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Quaker Street, 
N. Y., at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
7th-day before, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 2lst (2d-day). — Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, at Fall Creek Meeting 
House, Pendleton, Ind., at 10 a.m. 

Friends having a prospect of attend- 
ing are requested to inform committee, 
of which John L. Thomas, Pendleton, 
Ind., is chairman, as soon as practicable. 


8th mo. 27th (1st-day).—The Visiting 
Committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting 
will attend an appointed meeting at the 
old Cape May Meeting House at Seaville, 
N. J., at 11 o’clock a.m. Leave the cars 
at Sea View Station, on the Sea Isle City 
branch of the W. J. and S. R. Meeting 
house one mile east. Carriages will meet 
the 8.40 train from Philadelphia. For 
other information, address C. D. Lippin- 
cott, Swedesboro, N. J. 


8th mo. 28th (2d-day).—Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Menallen, Pa., at 
10 a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day 
before, at 3 p.m. 


8th mo. 28th (2d-day).—Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, at Salem, O., at 10 a.m.; min- 
isters and elders, Seventh-day before. 


9th mo. 2d (7th-day).—Whitewater 
Quarterly Meeting, at Westfield (near 
Camden, O.)., at 10 a..m; ministers and 
elders, same day, at 8 a.m. 


9th mo. 2d (7th-day)—Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, at Benjaminville 
(near Holder, Ill.), at 10 a.m.; ministers 
and elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


9th mo. 7th (5th-day).—Prairie Grove 
Quarterly Meeting, at West Liberty, Ia., 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 8.30 a.m. 


9th mo. 11th (2d-day).—Illinois Year- 
ly Meeting, at Clear Creek Meeting 
House, near Mt. Palatine, IIl., at 10 a.m. 





The Friends’ Book Association ac- 
knowledges receipt of the following addi- 
tional contributions to the “ Children’s 
Country Week Association”: Sarah B. 
Flitcraft, treasurer of the Eddystone 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
$5.00; L. B. M., $1.00; total, $6.00; pre- 
viously reported, $78.00; total amount, 
$84.00. JoHNn CoMLy, Supt. 

Eighth month 7th, 1905. 





